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had departed, and Mr. (now Sir Arthur) Hobhouse had succeeded
him in the responsible office of legislative member of the
Governor-General's Council. Hobhouse was already known as
an author upon some branches of law, and had held several
important public posts in England. He soon won his way in
public as well as official esteem in India, and while steadily
promoting the large measures begun by his predecessors, took
every suitable opportunity of proposing additional laws when
necessary. There never had been any valid reason for the com-
plaints often made regarding over-legislation. But the most
sensitive critics in this respect were obliged to admit that Hob-
house displayed judicious moderation as well as professional
skill and statesmanlike ability.

During the autumn, of 1873, reports were received from
the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, Sir George Campbell, to
the effect that the usual rains had failed, and that danger of
famine threatened, though there was hope that seasonable
showers might yet come at the eleventh hour to save the crops.
We, the members of the Government, were then at Simla pre-
paring to return to Calcutta for the winter. Before proceeding
thither, I was about to pay, according to custom, a flying visit
to some distant parts of the empire in order to master current
affairs relating to finance. I had entered a railway-carriage at
Amballa, and the train was about to start, when I received a
telegraphic message from Lord Northbrook saying that he had
just received worse news from Bengal, and requesting me to
accompany him immediately to Calcutta, which I did.

After arriving at Calcutta and conferring with the Lieutenant-
Governor and the local authorities, we found that in most parts
of Behar and northern Bengal, the summer crop of rice had been
short in yield, and the autumnal or principal crop was failing
altogether, while the seed sown for the coming spring harvest was
not likely to germinate by reason of-the drought. This disaster
affected 20 millions of people in a greater or less degree. The
supply of grain was known to be scanty in these particular terri-
tories consequent on exportation in former years. In many
of the remaining districts of Bengal, the yield of the harvest was